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etc.) 1 In their edition of von Wildenbruch's 
Harold, the author's most important and best- 
known drama, Heinrich und Heinrichs Ge- 
schlecht is given and referred to as Heinrich 
undsein Hans ! Now it is just a modern or new 
text which should put an editor upon his mettle. 
Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller have been edited 
so often and so well in this country and abroad 
that a careful compiler can scarcely go astray. 
But a new text requires original work, and is 
always a good test of scholarship and accuracy, 
of literary taste and insight. If the modern 
men are to be edited let us not have the hasty, 
careless, and unscholarly work recently dis- 
played, but such careful scholarship and fine 
literary insight as we find in Prof. Hatfield's 
edition of Freytag's Rittmeister von Allrosen, 
Prof. Nollen's edition of von Kleist's Prinz 
Friedrich von Homburg and Prof. Gruener's 
edition of Sudermann's Fran Sorge. 

Edward Stockton Meyer. 
Western Reserve University. 



SPANISH GRAMMAR. 

A Spanish Grammar for the Use of Colleges 
and Schools. By Samuel Garner, Ph.D., 
recently Professor of Modern Languages at 
the U. S. Naval Academy. New York: 
American Book Company [1901]. i2tno, 
415 PP- 
The attention that has been brought to the 
Spanish language by recent commercial de- 
velopment and political change, has made 
publishers' announcements teem with gram- 
mars, methods, dictionaries, readers, etc.; but 
if those yet to appear are upon no higher edu- 
cational plane than a number that have been 
published within the last few years, the ac- 
quisition of Spanish is not likely to be furthered 
in a way to be desired. In the grammar under 
consideration, however, we have something 
distinct from these, for it is clearly the work of 
a trained scholar who has, in addition to long 
experience as a teacher, a practical knowledge 
of the language of which he treats. 

Naturally the preparation of an elementary 
grammar must be, principally, a compilation 
of the results of previous investigators ; nev- 

1 It is to the credit of Holt & Co., and Heath & Co., that 
they insisted at once upon a revision of the editions of 
Hauptmann's Die versitnkene Glocke and Sudermann's Der 
Katzenstcg respect! vely. 



ertheless, Dr. Garner has been quite as original 
as was possible under the circumstances, and 
his book is remarkably free from that very 
common fault of copying, bodily, from other 
text-books, statements, illustrations, and por- 
tions of exercises. 

Although not specifically so divided by the 
author, the contents of the book may be clas- 
sified according to the following scheme : 
I. Orthography and Pronunci- 
ation, 7 pages 

II. Accidence, 177 " 

III. Syntax, 47 " 

IV. Social and Epistolary Forms, 8 " 
V. Exercises (Span.-Eng. and 

Eng.-Span.), 54 " 

VI. Selections for Reading, 55 " 

VII. Vocabularies and Index, 69 " 

From the foregoing table it is at once ap- 
parent that a comparatively large space has 
been accorded to the mere presentation of 
forms of the several parts of speech, while the 
subject of phonology has been unduly slighted. 
This diminutive section (pp. 9-15) is the least 
satisfactory portion of the book : it is neither 
wholly popular nor thoroughly scientific. It fol- 
lows the common system of attempting to give 
English equivalents of the Spanish sounds, 
and on the other hand, uses phraseology which 
would not generally be clear to students in 
"colleges and schools." This phraseology, it 
may be remarked, does not always conform to 
that adopted by leading authorities on pho- 
netics ; as, for instance, medio- and velar- 
palatals are called "gutturals (throat sounds)" 
while // is classed under the head of "dento- 
linguals." The following note, on p. 12, is 
open to similar criticism: 

"Observe also that the Spanish ris made with 
the tongue vibrating against the gums just 
back of the upper teeth, never in the throat." 

The intention is evidently to refer to the pre- 
vailing absence of the "uvular r." 

The statement (p. 10) that "in Spanish, nearly 
all consonants are pronounced more indis- 
tinctly than in English" seems rather too 
general. In initial position (with the exception 
of the breath-aspirate and the labials), the op- 
posite is really the case, as it is also with regard 
to final liquids, 1 and the medial combination 

1 It is true that final r falls in the Andalusian dialect ; but 
elsewhere the trill is noticeable for its rapidity and force. 
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of dental stop+liquid. In fact, the author is 
rather too much inclined to make general, and 
sometimes diffuse, statements. For instance, 
on p. 113, he says that 

"in the development of Spanish words from 
Latin, it is found that e breaks up into ie, and 
o into ue, whenever the tonic (syllabic) accent 
falls on these letters," 

and adds "it is of the highest importance to 
keep this simple principle in mind when learn- 
ing Spanish irregular verbs." Whereas, it is 
only open *?and o that diphthongize under the 
accent — and then rarely if followed by a palatal 
consonant or cons.-H* Again, in speaking of 
derivative adverbs, he says (p. 160) "adjectives 
of one termination are added to -inente with- 
out change." If it be correct to say that one 
part of a derivative adverb is "added" to an- 
other, it seems more logical to consider -mente 
as the addition. 

Section 3 on p. 12 is likely to lead the unin- 
formed to suppose that the assimilation of two 
concurrent vowels in speech is a "dialectic 
peculiarity." 

The second division of the book follows the 
time-hallowed arrangement of presenting ar- 
ticle, noun, adjective, numeral, etc., in se- 
quence, with their syntax postponed until in- 
terjections have been reached. The forms and 
usages are clearly and concisely set forth, af- 
fording an orderly presentation of the essen- 
tial features of the language. This portion of 
the work is open to the objection, previously 
mentioned, of rather overbalancing the rest of 
the book, and the arrangement is more adapted 
for purposes of reference than for elementary 
classwork. The conjugations might have been 
presented in much more compact shape ; but 
if this be blameworthy, the burden may pos- 
sibly rest upon the compositor. 

The division allotted to syntax is meagre 
even for an elementary grammar, but con- 
forms to the accepted usages of the language. 
The subjunctive is exceptionally well handled in 
small space. But the treatment of conditional 
sentences and of the gerund seems peculiarly 
insignificant, as the two topics together occupy 
but two pages. In contrast we note the eigh- 
teen pages devoted to prepositions, which pre- 
sent a more exhaustive and better treatise 
upon the subject than is contained in any other 
Spanish text-book of this size. 



In the alphabetical list of irregular verbs, a 
brief definition has been added to each, thus 
imparting some interest to what is to the 
average pupil a dull catalogue of meaningless 
words. 

The Exercises are throughout admirable for 
the originality, zest, and modem trend of 
thought which the author has displayed. Noth- 
ing further from Ollendorffian triteness has 
yet appeared in a Spanish text-book ; and it is 
really a matter of regret that they are not dis- 
tributed under the headings to which they per- 
tain, instead of being isolated in a group at 
the end of the book, so that the student can 
utilize them only by means of constant cross- 
references to all parts of the text. While the 
earlier exercises are extremely simple, they 
are preceded by directions for preparation that 
involve an unusual amount of study on the 
part of the class ; for example, before writing 
Exercise i, the student is required to learn the 
infinitive, gerund, past participle, and the 
present and imperfect indicative of haber, 
tetter, ser, estar, and of the three model verbs, 
together with the subjective forms of the per- 
sonal pronouns (incl. itsted), the articles, and 
the formation of the plurals of nouns. As 
such a task would be appalling as a "first 
lesson," the teacher's only alternative is to 
delay the assignment of any exercise until the 
class has assimilated quite a deal of material. 
There is also a pedagogic objection to the in- 
troduction of long lists of nouns (examples of 
what is meant may be found in Exercise 7, 
sentences 8-10; Exercise 10, sentence 5; p. 
340, lines 1-16; and especially the enumera- 
tion of 55 articles of commerce without a verb 
to relieve the monotony, on p. 336). Students 
lose interest when they have to look up so 
much vocabulary devoid of "action"; and 
among the mass of words sought for, few are 
remembered. 

In the Reading Exercises at the end of the 
book, Dr. Gainer has essayed something de- 
cidedly novel. He commences with five Es- 
cenas Societies, composed by himself, and in- 
tended to present, in simpler language than 
that found in any Spanish original, a series of 
dialogues that shall have the true codoquial 
ring. It is a venturesome task for one who is 
not "to the language born" to attempt to com- 
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pose or to criticise such matter. However, 
when the reader finds, in the first two pages, 
such expressions as pienso que no (for creo 
que no), excelentemenie Men (for enteramente 
bien), and para decirlo asi (for por decirlo asi), 
he may be inclined to be somewhat sceptical 
about several less self-evident points. 

What few defects may exist in this portion 
are, in a large measure, redeemed by the ex- 
tract from Alarc6n's account of the battle of 
Tetuan, and the citations from Admiral Cer- 
vera's official report to the Spanish Navy De- 
partment, — the latter being especially new and 
timely. Upon the whole, however, one may 
question the advisability of inserting fifty-five 
pages of reading matter into an elementary 
grammar that is elsewhere provided with 
Spanish exercises composed mostly of con- 
nected description. 

In the vocabularies, which are otherwise 
commendably full, the students' convenience 
would be served by entering compound ex- 
pressions under each component part, instead 
of only one. To cite two examples, the 
military term d boca de jarro, "point blank," 
is put under boca but not under jarro, which 
latter has no separate place in the vocabulary. 
To the majority of students boca would be 
familiar, and jarro would be the first word 
looked for, thus necessitating a second search. 
Similarly, the neologism telegrafia policiaca, 
"burglar-alarm," is entered only under the 
more familiar of its components, telegrafia. 

The book is clearly printed on good paper, 
and its matter tastefully displayed ; and the 
whole is remarkably free from typographical 
errors. The following, however, have been 
noted : p. 26, 1. 19, an, on, in for dn, 6n, in ; p. 
54, 1. 18, aquellos for aquellos ; p. 55, 1. 9, Esta 
for Esta ; p. 55, 1. 10, Ese for Ese ; p. 163, 1. 
11, Ciudad, abajo for Ciudad abajo ; p. 175, 1. 
2, durerd for durard ; p. 201, 1. 7, te for te ; p. 
232, 1. 3, como for c6mo ; p. 259, 1. 12, ddnde 
for donde p. 303, 1. 12, esfuezos for esfuerzos ; 
p 301, i. 31, que for qui ; p.360, 1. 8, navigante 
for navegante ; p. 360, 1. 9, neapo/itano for 
napolitano ; p. 376, 1. 17, cardinal for cardenal; 
p. 394, 1. 39, missive for massive ; p. 405, 1. 12, 
salvatoje for salvataje. The following errors 
in syllabication occur : p. 184, §262, cotidi-ano; 
p. 204, §283 e, teni-ente; p. 294, 1. 25, cor-riente; 



p. 315, 1. 13, confi-anza ; p. 315, last line, ex- 
peri-encia ; p. 324, 1. 25, Gen-eral ; p. 326, 1. 9, 
sigui-entes. 

The following emendations are suggested, 
varying in degree from corrections of errors 
to improvements in the mode of expression : 
p. 66, 1. 12, obligate instead of oblige ; p. 68, 
§155, se puede ser feliz should be puede uno 
ser feliz (otherwise there would be nothing 
with which the adjective could agree) ; p. 96, 
1. 20, occur only instead of only occur ; p. 136, 
1. 17, caer al agua instead of caer en el agua : 
p. 228, 1. 17, estudiari hasta saber instead of 
estudiari hasta que sepa, as there is no change 
of subject (cf. p. 231, 1. 26, preguntari hasta 
saberlo, where the infinitive is correctly used); 
p. 233, 1. 30, establezca instead of eilablece ; 
p. 237, 1. 15, salimos d la caza, or salimos al 
monte, instead of parlimos a cazar ; p. 249, 1. 
21, los cabellos cubren, or el Pelo cubre, instead 
of el cabello cubre ; p. 250, 1. 14, estdn unidos, 
instead of son unidos; p. 252, 1. 24, echa el 
cafe", instead of derrama el cafe" (derramar^= 
spill); p. 261, 1. 23, los labios, instead of sus 
labios ; p. 259, 1. 5, mucha fruta, instead of 
mucho fruto; p. 266, 1. 31, ha rnuerto, instead 
of esmuerto ; p. 267, 1. 8, contento con, instead 
of contento de ; p. 292, 1. 22, se ban dado would 
be more colloquial than se han declarado ; p. 
292, 1. 25, creo que no, or me parece que no, in- 
stead of pienso que no ; same line, las setiales 
would be more colloquial and usual than los 
sintomas ; p. 293, 1. 5, de SI el should be 
avoided ; p. 294, 1. 2, servirle, instead of servir 
dusted (as usted has just been expressed; p. 
294, \. 3, se to agradezco, instead of le agra- 
dezco ; p. 296, 1. 18, otra dama, instead of otra 
seiiora (as seiiora occurs with a different value 
four times previously) ; p. 296, 1. 26, sea V. 
bienvenida, instead of sea V. la bienvenida (a 
gallicism); p. 315, 1. 10, otros muchos, instead 
of muchos otros ; p. 315, 1. 23, una misma, in- 
stead of la misma, p. 347, 1. 86, acknowledge 
receipt, instead of acknowledge reception ; p. 
348, 1. 19, la asistencia, instead of el auditorio; 
p. 355, 1. 33, pluma tintero, instead of pluma 
de fuente (an anglicism); p. 356, 1. 37, the 
rendering of so colloquial an expression as 
"hold one's tongue" should not be callarse 
but callarse el pico ; p. 362, 1. y>,funcidn, in- 
stead of drama ; p. 364, 1. 41, "return ticket" 
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is rendered by billete de iday vuelta (=round- 
trip ticket); p. 367, 1. 7, technically "surgeon" 
is cirujano, in the colloquial phraseology of 
the army and navy, fisico. 

Considering Dr. Garner's grammar indepen- 
dently, it might appear from the foregoing 
criticisms that it has many defects ; but when 
we compare it with the other elementary gram- 
mars and methods that have preceded it, the 
faults sink into relative insignificance. It is 
unquestionably the most thorough and concise 
text-book of its kind that has yet been given 
to the public. 

M. M. Ramsey. 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 



S WEDISH LANGUAGE. 
Die Alt- und Neuschwedische Accentuierung 
unter Berucksichtigung der andern Nor- 
dischen Sprachen von Axel Kock. Quel- 
len und Forschungeu, 87. Heft. Strassburg, 
Karl J. Trubner, 1901. 8vo, pp. xii + 298. 
M. 7.50. 
What may, from certain points of view, be 
considered as preliminary work to the present 
excellently balanced and thoroughly rounded 
out exposition of the subject in its broad bear- 
ings has been done by the author in his well- 
known Sprdkhistoriska undersokningar om 
svensk accent (1878 85), Studier qfver forn- 
svensk ljudlara (1886), and in numerous arti- 
cles of greater or less extent in Scandinavian 
and German journals. The present book 
makes use not only of these results of the 
author's own investigation and the work of 
others in the field — Storm, Verner, Jespersen, 
Villi. Thomsen and others — but it contains 
new material and new conclusions, some of 
them far reaching and important. The book, 
as its title indicates, while it considers primar- 
ily the principles of accentuation in Old and 
New Swedish, also takes account of the other 
Scandinavian languages. In his preface the 
author expresses the hope that inasmuch as 
the conditions of accent in the Scandinavian 
languages are of importance for their bearing 
upon common Germanic conditions, his work 
may also be of interest to Germanists else- 
where. As his conclusions throughout, not 
only by inference, but by careful exposition, 
are frequently made to focus general Ger- 



manic and even Indo-Germanic conditions, 
their value is in reality immediate along broad 
lines, and the book must henceforth be reck- 
oned with in any extended discussion of the 
general, as well as the special, problems which 
it considers. 

Swedish is incontestably of the Scandinavian 
languages the one par excellence that has 
preserved the most of what were common 
Scandinavian conditions of accentuation, and 
is, accordingly, the fittest to serve as the fun- 
damental basis for a study like the present, 
which is intended, as has already been stated, 
to cover the whole Scandinavian field. By a 
not unintelligible process of natural selection, 
in Swedish, too, these facts of accent have 
been as a whole most closely observed and 
accurately apprehended. 

Anders Nicander, as long ago as 1737, ob- 
served the double accent system that is char- 
acteristic of Swedish, as well as of Norwegian 
and Danish. This is formulated by Kock for 
the Stockholm pronunciation in effect as fol- 
lows. A first category (called throughout 
ace. 1) comprises those words that are now 
monosyllabic ; words that in the older lan- 
guages (O. N.) were monosyllabic, but have 
now become dissyllabic through the develop- 
ment of a svarabhakti vowel, or by contami- 
nation or analogy, or are dissyllabic or poly- 
syllabic through the use of an enclitic word, 
usually the post-positive article ; words that 
are now dissyllabic, but in original Norse 
were trisyllables in which the second syllable 
during the common Norse period was synco- 
pated ; various words in the sentence often rel- 
atively unaccented ; various words which are 
immediately preceded by a relatively unac- 
cented word ; dialectic words with the root 
vowel in hiatus ; a number of words now re- 
garded as simple, but which were originally 
composite; numerous loan-words in -el, -en, 
-er ; dialectic dissyllabic imperatives, and the 
vocatives of dissyllabic feminine proper names 
in -a — the minor categories are here intro- 
duced in detail to show the author's close 
analysis of his material. These words have 
on the single or the first syllable, as the case 
may be, a strong expiratory single-point ac- 
cent, which is strongest at the beginning of 
the vowel and afterward somewhat decreases 
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